THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM
2. JAPANESE
That many Japanese books reached Europe between 1542, when
the country was discovered, and the final exclusion of foreigners in
1637, may be doubted. Certainly, of any which may have been
brought home either by Dutch traders or by St. Francis Xavier's
missionaries, few reached England; books in the language entirely
escaped Laud's broadcast net, and we find only a handful in the
libraries of Cotton (where it is rather surprising to find any), the
Harley's and Sloane. Banks's travels in the Pacific and widespread
interest resulted in some coming with his library; but it was not till
the last third of the nineteenth century that the Museum's collection
assumed a representative character. In 1868 and 1884 were pur-
chased the large collections formed by the traveller, Philipp Franz
von Siebold, and by Ernest, afterwards Sir Ernest, Satow, who had
played a very important part in the diplomatic opening of the country,
and who had used his opportunities to seek out especially the pro-
ductions of the early presses of Japan and Korea.
What must be a very important section of any Japanese library,
that of works on the native arts, was first made adequate by the pur-
chase in 1882 of the collection of William Anderson; this was
increased by the acquisition in 1894 of a further similar collection
from the same, and in 1900, from his executors, of yet a third. This
last collection was rich in representative albums of drawings. Ander-
son's writings on Japanese art contributed to the knowledge of the
popular and by the Japanese little-regarded, but exquisite colour-
printed wood engravings of the great period (A.D. 1700-1840), and
also, it is to be feared,1.1) to the further degradation of the art, already
fallen from its prime, by creating a large European demand only to
be supplied by the mass production of poor and mechanical work.
The main collection of Japanese colour-prints, separate or as pub-
lished in albums, is to be seen in the Print Room.
At the end of the nineteenth century the Japanese library amounted
to something over 5,000 volumes. Since the retirement of Douglas
the Museum has had no expert in the language and literature either
on the regular Staff of the Department or attached to it. The inevit-